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THE 


INTEREST 

0 F 

GREAT BRITAIN 

With Regard to her COLONIES,' 


perufed with no fmall pleafure the Letttr 
§.§ §*§ addrejfed to Tnuo Great Men, and the Remarks on 

§*■§ j §*§ that letter. It is not merely from the beauty, 

I’i perfpicuity of expreflion, or 

the general elegance of manner confpicuous 
in both pamphlets, that my pleafure chiefly a- 
rifes; it is rather from this, that I have lived to fee fubjefU 
of the greateft importance to this nation publickly difeufled 
without party views, or party heat, with decency and polite- 
nefs, and with no other warmth than what a zeal for the ho¬ 
nour and happinefs of our king and country may infpire;—— 
and tliis by writers whofe underllanding (however they may 
differ from each other) appears not unequal to their candour 
and the uprightnefs of their intention. 

But, as great abilities have not always the belt information, 
there .are, I apprehend, in the Remarks fome opinions not well 
fcunded, and fome millakes of fo important a nature, as to ren¬ 
der a few obfervarions on them neceflary for the better informa¬ 
tion of the publick. 

The auther of the Letter, who mull be every way bell able to 
fupport his own fentiments, will, I hope, excufe me, if I feem 
oilicioully to interfere; when he confiders, that the fpirit of pa- 
triotifm, like other qualities good and bad, ie catching; and, 
that his long filence fince the Remarks appeared has made us' de- 
fpair of feeing the fubjedl farther difeufled by his mallerly hand. 
The ingenious arid candid remarker, too, who mull have been 
mifledliirafelf before he employed his Ikill and addrefs to mif' 
leal 
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lead others, will-certainly, Cnee he declares he aims at no fcducli- 
tm, be difpofed to excufeeven the weakeft effort to prevent it. 

Andfurely if the general opinions that poflefsthe minds of tlic 
people may poflibly be ofconfequence in publick affairs, it mnft 
be fit to fet thofe opinions right. If there is danger, as the rc- 
'"jnarker Cippofes, that “ extravagant e.xpeftations” may emba- 
rafs “ a tirtuous and able miniilry,” and “ render the nego- 
“ tiation for peace a work of infinite difficultythere is no 
•lefs danger that expeflations too low, thro’ want of proper in- 
formadon, may have a contrary effcfl, may make even a virtu¬ 
ous and able miniilry lefs anxious, and lefs attendee to the ob¬ 
taining points in which the honour and intereft of the nadon 
are e/fenrially concerned ; and the people lefs hearty in fupport- 
ing fuch a minifiry and its meafures. ‘ • 

The people of this nadon are indeed rerpeffable, not for their, 
numbers only, but for their underllanding and their publick fpi- 
rit; they manifefl the firft, by their univerfal approbadon of the 
date prudent arid vigorous meafures, and the confidence they fo 
jullly repofe in a wife and good prince, and an honcll and a- 
ble adminillradon; ' the latter they have deinonftrated by die 
inrmenfe fupplies granted in parliament unanimoufly, and 
paid through the whole kingdom with chcarfulnefs. And 
fmee to this fpirit and thefe fupplies our “ viftorics and fuc- 
celfes” have in great meafure been owing, is it quite right, is 
it generous to fay, wiA Ae rmarhr, \'az.t the people “ had 
mo (hare in aquiring them ?” The mere mob he cannot 
mean, even where he fpeaks of the madnefs of the fcoph-, for the 
madnefs of the mob mull be too feeble and impotent, arm’d as 
■the government of this country at prefent is, to “ oi'cr-rule,’’ 
even m the llightefl inftances, the “ virtue and moderation” of 
a firm and Heady minifiry. 

- While the war continues, its final event is quite uncertain. 
The Viftorious of this year may be the Vanquilh’d of die next. 
It may therefore be too early to fay, what advantages we ought 

■ abfolutely to infill on; and make the fm qsdbus non of a peace. 
If the necelfity of our affairs Ihould oblige iis to accept of terms 
•lefs advantageous than our prefent fucceffes feem to promife us, 

■ an intelligent people as ours is, mull fee that ncccllity, and will 

acquiefec. 
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Acquiefce. But as a peace, when it is made, may be made 
iaftily; and as the unhappy continuance of the war affords us 
time to confider, among feveral advantages gain’d or to be 
gain’d, which of them may be moft for our intcreft to retain, if 
fbpic and not all may poflible be retained; Ido not blame the 
public difquifition of thefe points, as premature or ufelefs. Light 
often arifes from a collifton of opinions, as fire from flint and 
ileel; and if we can obtain the benefit of tlie light, without dan¬ 
ger from the heat fometimes produc’d by controverfy, why 
Ihould we difeourage it? 

Suppofing then, that heaven may ftill continue to blefs his 
Majelly’s arms, and that the event of this juft war may put it in 
our power to i ctain fome of our conquefts at the making of a 
peace; let us confider whether we are to confine ourfelves to 
thofe poflefllons only that were “ the ohjeSs for which we began 
the war.” This the remarkr feems to think right, when the 
queftion relates to ‘ Canada properly fo called,’ it having never 
been ‘ mentioned as one of thofe objefts in any of our mcmoiials 
‘ or declarations, or in any of our publick aft whatfoever.’ But 
'the gentleman himfelf will probably agree, that if the celfi- 
on of Canada would be a real advantage to us, we may demand 
it under his fecond head, as an “ indemnificathn for the charges 
incurred” in recovering our juft rights; otherwife, according to 
his own principles, the demand of Gaudahafe can have no foun¬ 
dation. 

That “ our claims before the war were large enough for pof- 
feflionand forfccurity too,” tho’ it feems a clear point with the 
ingenious remaiiter, is, I own, not fo with me. I am rather 
of the contrary opinion, and fliall prefently give my reafons. 
But firft let me obferve, that we did not make tliofc claims be- 
caufe they were large enough for fecuritj', but hecaufe we could 
rightfully claim no more. Advantages gain’d in the courfe of 
this war, may incrcafe the extent of our rights. Our claims be¬ 
fore the war contain’d fome fecurity; but that is no reafon wiry 
we lliould ncgleft acquiring more when the demand of more is 
become reafonable. It may be reafonable in the Jnterica 
to alk for the fecurity recommended by the author of the letter, 
the’ it would be prepollerous to do it in many other cafes; his 
propos’d 
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propoi’d demand is founded on the little value of Canada to th« 
French-, the right we have to afk, and the power we may have 
to infill on an indemnification for our expences; the difficulty 
the French themielves will be under of reftrmning their rellleii 
fubjefts inA;fr;ra from encroaching on our limits and dilturb- 
ing om' trade; and the difficulty on our patts of preventing en¬ 
croachments that may poflibly exill many years \yithout coming 
to our knowledge. But the remarker “ does not fee why the 
“ arguments employ’d concerning a fecurity for a peaceable be- 
“ haviour in Canada, would not be equally cogent for calling 

for the fame fecurity in E-arope.” On a little farther reflefti- 
on, he mull I tliink be fenfible, that the circumftances of the 
two cafes are widely different. Here we are feparated by the 
bell and clearefc of boundaries, the ocean, and we have people 
in or near every part of our territory. Any attempt to encroach 
upon us, by building a fort, even in the obfcureil corner of 
thefe illands, mull therefore be known and prevented immedi¬ 
ately. The aggreffors alfo mull be known, and the nation they 
belong to would be accountable for their aggreffion. In Amtr-,r 
ca it is quite otherwife. A vail wildernefs thinly or fcarce at all 
peopled, conceals with eafe the march of troops and workmen. 
Important palies may be felz’d within our limits and forts built 
in a moBth, at a fmall expencc, that may coll us an age, and a 
million to remove. Dear experience has taught us this. But 
what is Hill worfe,' the wide extended forclls between our fet- 
tlements .and tlieirs, arc inhabited by barbarous tribes of favage* 
that delight in war and take pride in murder, fubjefls properly 
neither of the French nor Englijh, but llrongly attach’d to the 
former by the art and indefatigable induflry of priells,.fimilarity 
of fuperllliions, and frequent family alliances. Thefe are eafily, 
and have been continually, inlligated to fall upon and. n^allacre 
our planters, even in times of full peace between thetwo crowns, 
to the certain diminution of our people and the contraflion of 
our fettlements.* And tho’ itis known they are fupplyed by the 
French, 

• A very iDtelligtnt writtr of thatcountry.Dr. Clark, InhUOlfervalioat 
in ih/lule andprefinl Cmdaci of ihi Fren ht.kc. printed atBoJbn I755,fays, 

‘ The Indians in the French interell are, upon all proper opportunipet, 
*. inlligated by their priells, who have generally the cliief manapment of 



French, and carry their prifoners to them, we can by complain¬ 
ing obtain no rcdrefs, as the governors of Car.ada have a ready 
Cxcufe, that the Indians are an independant people, over whom 
they have no power, and for whofe adlions they are therefore 
not accountable. Surely circumftances fo widely different, may 
reafonably authorife different demands of fecuiity in America, 
from fuch as are nfual or necelTary in Europe. 

The remarker, however, thinks, that our real dependanee 
for keeping “ France or any other nation true to her engage- 
“ ments, muff not be in demanding fecurities which no natioii 
“ whim can give, b,ut on our own ftrength and ouf 

" own vigilance.” No nation that has carried on a war with 
difadvantage, and is unable to continue it, can be faid, under 
fuch circumllances, to be independent; and while either fide 
thinks itfelf in a condition to demand an indemnification, there 
<1 Is no man in his fenfes, but will, cateris paribus, prefer an in¬ 
demnification that is a cheaper and more effiftual fecurity than 
tny other he can think of. Nations in this fituation demand 
and cede countries by almoft every treaty of peace that is made. 
The French part of the ifland of St. Chrifiophcrs was added to 
Creat-Britain in circumllances altogether fimilar to thofe iii 
vhich a few months may probably place the country of Canada. 

Farther 

• their public councils, to aAtof hoflility againlt the Englijh, even in time 
‘ ofprofounil peace between the two crowns. Ofthisthere are many unde- 

• Biableinllances; The war between the Indians and the colonies of the 

• M^acbufells-day and Ncw-Hanipjhire, in 1723, by which thofe colonies 

• fufleted fo much damage, waa begun by the inftigatlon of the Freud; theii 

• fupplies were from them, audthereare now original lettersof feveral Jc. 
‘ fuits to be produced, whereby it evidently appears, that they werecontinu- 

• ally animating the Indians, when almoft tired with the war, to a fattheh 
‘ profecution of it. ThefrriicA not only excited the Indians, and fiipporta 
' cd them, but joined their own forces with them in all the late hollilities 

• that have been committed within his Majefty’s province of Nova Scotia. 
‘ And from an intercepted letter this year from thejefuitat Pemifcot, and 
‘ from other information, it ia certain that they have been ufing their ut- 

• moft endeavours to excite the Indians to new afls ofhoftility againlt hii 

• Majefty’s colony of the MaJ/ariii/V/rr-Ba^, andfomebave been committed; 

‘-Thefrenei not only excite the Indians to afts ofhoftility, but re- 

’ ward them for it, bybuying the En|/i/b prifoners of them; for the rans 
v fom of each of which they afterwardsdemand of us the price that is ufually 
‘ given for a Have in thele colonies. They do this under the fptcious pre- 

• tence ofrefeuing the poor prifoners from the cruelties and barbarities of the 

• ravages; butin reality to encourage thfm to continue their depredations, 

• astheycan by this means get morebyhuntingthe Englijh than by hunt- 

• ingwildbeafti; and the Erenci at the fame time ate thereby enabled W 
J kispsj a large body of Indiansentirely at the expense of the 




Farther fecurity has always been deemed a motive with a con¬ 
queror to be lefs moderate; and even the vanquifli’d infill upoii 
fecurity as a reafon for demanding what they acknowledge they 
could not otherwife properly alk. The fecurity of the frontier 
of Fr(mce on the fide of the Netherlands, was always confidered • 
in the negotiation that begun at Gcrtrtiydenhurgh, and ended with 
that war. For the fame reafon they demanded and had Cape 
Breton. But a war concluded to the advantage of France has al¬ 
ways added fomething to the power, either of France or tlie 
houfe of Even that of 1733, which Ihe commenced ' 

with declarations of her having no ambitious views, and which 
fnilhed by a treat)' at which the minillers of France repeatedly 
declared that Ihe defired nothing for herfelf, in effeft gained for 
her Lorrain, an indemnification ten times the value of all her 
North American polfelTions, 

In fhort, feemity and quiet of princes and Hates have ever 
been deemed fufficient rcafons, when fupported by power, for 
difpofing of rights; and fuch difpofition has never been looked 
on as want of moderation. It has always been the foun¬ 
dation of the moll general treaties. The fecurity of Germany 
was the argument for yielding confiderable polTeflions there to 
the Swedes: and the fecurity of Europe divided the Spanijh mo- 
narchyi by the partition treaty, made between powers who had 
no other right to difpofe of any part of it. There can be no cef- 
fion that is not fuppofed at leall, to encreafe the power of the 
party to whom it is made; It is enough that he has a right to 
alk it, and that he does it not merely to ferve the purpofes of 3 
dangerous ambition. Canada in the hands of Britain, will en¬ 
danger the kingdom of France as little as any other ceflion ; and 
from its fituation and drcnmltances cannot be hurtful to any o- 
ther Hate. Rather, if peace be an advantage, this ceflion may 
be fuch to all Europe. The prefent war teaches us, that difputes 
arifing in America, may be an occafion of embroiling nations 
who have no concerns there. If the French remain in Canada 
and Louifiana, fix the boundaries as you will between us and 
them, we mull border on each other for more than 1500 miles. 
The people that inhabit the frontiers, are generally the refuli 
of both nations, often of tbs worfl; morals and thelsaft diferetion, 
remo» 
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t-'emotc fi om tlic eye, the prudence, and the reftraint of go¬ 
vernment. Injuries are therefore frequently, in feme part o*' 
other of I’o long a frontier, committed on both fides, refentment 
pro'.'okctl, the coionies firft engaged, and then the mother 
countiics. Aiid two great nations can fcarce be at war in Europe, 
but fome oti'vr prince or fcatc thinks it a convenient opportunity, 
to revive feme ancient claim, feize fome advanUge, obtain fome 
territorv, or enlarge fome power at the expence of a neighbour. 
The .‘lames of war once kindled, often fpread far and wide, and 
the mifehief is infinite. Happy it prov’d to both nations, that 
t!;e Datih were prevailed on finally to cede the AViu Kethrhmtis 
(now the province of E'e-M-York) to us at the peace of 1674 ; a 
peace that has ever ftnee continued between us, but muft have 
been frequently dillurbed, if they had retained the poffeilion of 
tl-.at country, bordering feveral hundred miles on our colonies of 
Pcn::f-:h-x,da weflward, CoHr.eciicut and the MriJ/ichufeHs eaftward. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that people of different language, re¬ 
ligion, and manners, (liould in thofe remote parts engage in fre¬ 
quent quarrels, when we find, that even the people of our own 
colonics have frequently been fo exafperated againlleach other in 
their difputes about boundaries, as to proceed to open violence 
and bloodihcd. 

But the reuiarkir thinks we diall be fufEciently fecure in Jme- ’ 
rica, if we ‘ raife Euglip forts at fucli paflesas may at once make 
* us refpcftable to the French and to the Indian nations.’ The 
fecurity dcfirablc in America, maybcconfideredas of three kinds; 
I. A fecurity of poffeilion, that the Tm/rA lliall not drive us out 
of the country. 2. A fccurit)' of our planters from the inroads 
'of ravages, and the muvders committed by tliem. 3. A fecurity 
tl'.at the Brilij'h nation ff.al! not be oblig’d on cv'cryncwwarto re- 
pc.atthcimmefecxpcnceoccauon’dbythis, to defend its poffcf- 
fions in America. Forts in the moll impotant pall'cs, inaj', I ac¬ 
knowledge, be of life to obtain tl-.c firil kind of fecurity ; but as 
thofe fituations are far advanc’d beyond the inhabitants, the ex- 
pcncc of maintaining and fupplying the garrifons, will be very 
great even in time of full peace, and immenfe on every inteirup- 
tion of it; as it is eafy foi' Ikulking paities of the enemy In fuch 
B long 




jong roads thro’ the woods, to Intercept and cut olr our convoys, 
unlefs guarded continually by great bodies of men. The fccond 
kind of fecurity, will not be obtained by fuch forts, unlefs they 
were connefted by a wall like thatof Chhia, from one end of our 
fettlements to the other. If the Indiain when at war, march’d 
like the European!, with great .armies, heavy cannon, baggage 
and carriages, the paffes thro’ which alone fuch armies could pe¬ 
netrate bur country or receive their fupplies, being fecur’d, 
all might be fuflicicntly fecure ; but the cafe is widely difterent. 
They go to war, as they call it, in fmall parties, from fifty men 
down to five. Their hundng life has made them acqumntedwith 
the whole country, and fcarce any p.art of it is impraflicable to 
fuch a party. They can travel thro’ the woods even by night, 
and know how to conceal their tracks. Theypafs eafily between 
your forts undifeover’d; and privately approach the fettlements 
of your frontier inhabitants. They need no convoys of provi- 
fions to follow them; for whether they are fhifdng from place 
to place in the woods, or lying in wait for an opportunity to 
ftrike a blow, every thicket and every flream furnilhes fo fmall 
a number with fufficient fubfiflence. When they have furpriz’d 
feperately, and murder’d and fcalp’d a dozen families, they are 
gone with inconceivable expedidon thro’ unknown ways, and 
’tis very rare that purfuers have .-my chance of coming up with 
them.* In fhort, long experience has taught our planters, that 
they 


• ‘ Although the hdhnsVm fcattcred, as a hunter’s life requires, they 
< may be collefted together from almoft any diftance, as they can find their 
• fubfiflence from their gun in their travelling. Butletthenumbcrofthe/i:- 
‘ diom be whatitwill, they are not formidable merely on account of 
‘ their numbers; there are many other circsmltanccs that give them a great 
‘ advantage over the Er.glifi. The inhabitants, though numerous, 

‘ ate extended over alaigciraflofland, yoo leagues in length on the fea- 
‘ Ihore; and although lime of their trading towns ate thick fettled, their 
‘ fettlements in the country towns mud teat a diftance from each other: 

> befides, that in a new country where lands are cheap, people arc fond of 
‘ acquiring large trafls to thcmfclves; and therefore in the 
‘ theymuftbe more remote: andasthe people that move o 
‘ poor, thev fit down either where they can eafieft procure I---. - 

> raifeafnbfiftence. Add to this, that the have fixed fettled habiu- 

‘ tions, the eafieft andlhorteft paffages to w bich the Wuns, byconftantly 
‘ huntingin thewoods.arepetfeftly well acquainted with ; whcrcasthe Eii- 
‘ p//> know little or nothing of the Man country, nor of the paflages thro 
‘ the woods thatleadtoit. The M.juwayofniaking warisby ludden at- 

; sacki ujon expufed placcf; snd a: fsensi they have done milchicf, they 


illy 
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tliey cannot rely upon forts as a fecurity agriinft hiMam: The 
inhabitants of Hackney might as well rely upon the tower of 
Loiuhn to fecure them againft highwaymen and houfebreakers. 
As to tlie third kind of fecurity, that we lhall not in a few years, 
luve all we have now done to do over again in America-, and, 
be oblig’d to employ the fame number of troops, and Ihips, at 
the fame immenfe cxpencc to defend our polfelfions there, while 
we are in proportion weaken’d jicre: fuch forts I think cannot 
prevent this. During a peace, it is not to be doubted the 
French, who arc adroit at fortifying, will likewife eredl forts in 
the moll advantageous places of the country we leave them, 
which will make it more difficult than ever to be reduc’d in cafe 
ef another war. We knorv by the experience of this war, how 
extremely 


* retire anil either go home by the fameorfonie different rout,as they think 
‘ fafeft; or go to I'omc otherplace ata diftance to renew their lltoke. If 




extremely difficult it is to march an army thro’ the American 
woods, with its neccflary cannon and dorcs, fufficicnt to reduce 
a very flight fort. The accounts at tlie treafury will tell you 
what amazing Aims we have ncceflarily fpent in the expeditions 
againll two very trifling forts, Duptfitc and Crotw; Pcim. 
While the French retain their influence over the Indians, they 
can eafily keep our long extended frontier in continual alarm, 
by a very few of thofe people; and witli a fmall number of re¬ 
gulars and militia, in fuel’, a country, wo find they can keep an 
army of ours in full employ for feveral years. We therefore Ih.all 
not need to be told by our colonies, that if we leave Canada, 
however circumferib’d, to the/’rr.'.oi', “ cc^e ha-jc dmse 
we fliall foon be made fenfible ourfelves of this truth, and to 
our coft. ’ 

I would not be underflood to deny that even if we fubduc 
and retain Canada, fome few forts may be of ufe to fecure the 
poods of the traders, andproteft the commerce, in cafe of any 
fudden mifunderftanding with any tribe of Indians: but thefe 
forts will be bell under the care of the colonies interelled in the 
Indian trade, and garrifon’d by their provincial forces, aiai at 
their own expence. Their own intcrell will then induce the/Avr- 
rican governments to take c.are of fuch forts in proportion to their 
importance; and fee that the officers keep their corps full and 
mind their duty. But any troops of ours pljic’d there and ac- 
counntable here, would, in fuch remote and obfeure places and 
at fo great a diflance from tlic eye and infpeflion of fuperiors, 
foon become of little confequcnce, even tho’ the French were 
left in pofleflion of Canada. If the four independent compa- 
aiies maintained by the crown in Kesv York more than forty years, 
at a great expence, confiftcd, for moil part of the time, of fag¬ 
gots chiefly; if their oliiccrs enjoy’d their places as /«f cairj, 
and were only, as a writer '* of the country iiiles them, a kind 
cf military snonks-, if this was the Hate of truops polled in a popih 
lous country, where the impofition could not be fo well con¬ 
ceal’d ; what may we c.xpcdl will be the cafe of thofe that (liall bo 
polled two, three or four hundred miles .Tom the inhabitants, 

i>l 

'* Douglafs, 





wiii be properly, av.d cannot trjt be iucceliii lie einplovcd. Tn 
t; i I fituation tiie Ibrcc r.ov/ employed in tlmt part of the wx.: .0, 
n:,.,, I'.e rpai’d ibr any other fcrvice here or eli'etviiere ; that 
both the ohcnfivc anil dcfenii-. c Ilrcngth oftite i’.vV.ye cnipirc oit 
?he whole will be greatly increafed. 

Blit to leave the Fm.xi in pulleffion of Ciinada when it in 
our power to remove them, and depend, as the rernarker propo- 
fes, on our own “ f.rer.gth and ” to prevent the inll- 

chiefs that may attend it, feems neither fafe nor prudent. Hr.o- 
py as we now arc, under the beft of kings, and in the profpect 
ofafuccedion promiling every felicity a nation was ever blefs’d 
vdth: happy too in the wifdoin and vigour of every part of the 
adminiflration, partioiilarlv thatvrrt whofe necnii.-r I'rovi'ic’ 
tlie_Avi4» plantations, a provbtec every Irue’ 
v.itli pleafuro under the principal dlieclion of a ivblcn’.au 
liuich diningai.'l'.’d by his "reat caracitv, es by ids i-nweti’ J 
and difmterelled application to this im'xntant de-'arunent • we 
cannot, we ongiit not to promife ourfclycs the uninterrupted con¬ 
tinuance of thoih blcHings. The fifety of a connderable part cif 
tile iiatc, and the intereft of the wlioic arc not to be truiled to the 
,vifdon\ 



wifdom and ^^gou^ of future adminiftratlons, when a fecurity is 
to be had more effeftual, more conllant, and much lefs expenfive. 
They who can be moved by the apprehenfton of dangers fo re¬ 
mote as that of a future independence of our colonies (a point I 
Jhall hereafter confidcr) feem fcarcely confillent with tlicm- 
felves when they fuppofe we may rely on the wifdom and vigour 
of an adminiftration for their fafety. 

I Ihould indeed think it Icfs material whether Ctimi/a were 
ceded to us or not, if I had in view only the fcainly of pojfejjion in 
our colonies. I entirely agree with the Remarkcr, tliat we are 
in North America “ a far greater continental as well as naval 
“ power;” and that only cowardice or ignorance can fubjefl; our 
colonies there to a French conqucll. But for the fame reafon I 
difagree with him widely upon another .point. I do not think 
that our “ blood and treafure has been expended,” as he inti¬ 
mates, “ in the caufe of the colonies," and that we are “ making con- 
“ quefts/or them yet I believe this is too common an error, 
I do not fay they are altogether unconcerned in the event. The 
inhabitants of them are, in common with the other fubjefts of 
Great Britain, an.xious for the glory of her crown, and extent of 
her power and commerce, the welfare and future repofe of the 
whole Britijh people. They could not therefore but take a large 
fhare in the affronts offered to Britain, and have been animated 
with a truely Britijh fpirit to exert themfelves beyond their 
ilrength, and againft their evident interell. Yet fo unfortunate 
have they been, that their virtue has made againft them; for 
upon no better foundation than this, have they been fuppofed 
the authors of a war carried on for their ad-vantage only. It 
is a great miftake to imagine that the American country in quefti- 
on between Great Britain and France, is claimed as the property 
of any indiidduals or publick body in America, or that the pof- 
{tffion ofhhy Great Britain, is likely, in any lucrative view, to 
redound at all to the advantage of any perfon there. On the o- 
ther hand, the bulk of the inliabitants of North America are land- 
owners, whofe lands are inferior in value to thofe of Britain,, 
only by the want of an equal number of people. It is true the 
acceflion of the large territory claimed before the war began, ef- 
pedally if that be fccurcd by the poffeffion of Canada, will tend 




to t)ie increafc of the Britifti fubjefts fatter than if they had been 
confined witliin the mountains; yet the increafe within the moun¬ 
tains only, would evidently make the compaiitive population e- 
qual to that of Great Britain much fooner than it can be expedlcd 
when our people are fpread over a country fix times as large. I 
think this is the only point of light in which this qucttion is to be 
viewed, .and is the only one in which any of the colonies are con¬ 
cerned. No colony, no polTeffor of lands in any colony, there¬ 
fore wiihes for conquefts, or can be benefited by them, otherwife 
than as thev may be a means of fecuring peace on their borders. 
No confiderable advantage has refulted to the colonies by the 
conquells of this war, or can refult. from confirming them by the 
peace, but what they mutt enjoy in common with the rett of the 
Britijh people; with this evident dnawback from their fliare of 
tiiefe advantages, that tliey will neceflarily leffen, or at leatt pre¬ 
vent the increafe of the value of what makes tlic principal part of 
their private property. A people fpread thro’ the whole traft of 
country on this fide the Mijjtjfipi, and fccurcd by Canada in our 
hands, would probably for forae centuries find employment in agri¬ 
culture, and thereby free us at home etteftually from our fears of 
American manufadlures. Unprejudic’d men well know tliat all the 
penal and prohibitory laws that ever were thought on, will not be 
fufficient to prevent manu.fitaures in a country whofc inhabitants 
furpafs the number that can fuljfitt by the hulbandry of it. That 
this will be the cafe in America foon, if our people remain confin¬ 
ed witliin die mountains, and almott as foon lliouldit be unfafe 
for them to live beyond, tho’ the country be ceded to us, no man 
acquainted with political and commerci.al hiftory can doubt. Ma- 
nufaftiires are founded in poverty. It is the multitude of poor 
without land in a country, and who mutt work for others at low 
wages or ftarve, that enables undertakers to carry on a manufac¬ 
ture, and afford it cheap enough to prevent the importation of 
the fame kind from abroad, and to bear the expence of its owm 
exportation. But no man who can have a peice of land of his 
own, fufficient by his labour to fubfitt Ids family in plenty, is 
poor enough to be a manufadturer and work for a matter. Hence 
while there is land enough in America for our people, there can 
never be manufaaurcs to any amount or v.i!us. It is a ttriking 
obfervation 



obfen’ationofa tliat the natiual livelihood of th/j 

thill inhabitants of a forcil country, is lumting-; that of a cronter 
number, palturage; that of a middling popuhnioii, agriculture; 
and that ot the greateli:, manufarturcs; which bail; muil fiibliti 
the bulk of the people in a full country, or they mull be fubiill- 
ed by charity,- or perilh. 'I’hc extended population, thcrelbre, 
that is moft advantageous to Gr,r,; will be bell ckeclcd, 

becaufe only elfcftaally fccur’d by our poiTcflion of Civ’nJit. So 
far as the being of our prefent colonies in K-nh is con¬ 
cerned, I think indeed with the rfm.n-lee, that the lliere 

vague to be applicable to the prefent, or indeed. to any other 
cafe. Timi Tri/c!’', nneqinl as they arc to this na¬ 

tion in power and numbers of people, arc enemies to be kill ap¬ 
prehended; .and the Higtlan.irs o: Src/Zn/.vi'hm e been lb for many 
ages by the greateli princes of S:c:!,it.dand Jin, '1 he wildd;-/-'i 
were able to give a great deal of dliiurbance even to (dueen i'/V- 
Kiiiith, and coft lier more blood and trealurc tlian her war with 
Sfain. Canadii in the liands of France has always Hinted the 
growth of our colonies : In the courle of this war, and indeed 
before it, has dillurb’d and vex’d even ihe bell and llrongell oi 
them, has found means to murder thoufands of tneir j’eople and 
unfettlc a gi'cat part of their country. Miicli more able will it 
L'C to llarve the growth of an infant fettlemcnt. Canada has alfo 
found means to make this nation to fpend two or three millions a 
year in America ; and a people, how fmall foever, that in their 
prefent fituation, can do this as often as we h.avc a war with 
them, is, methink.s “ an encmj to be apprehended.” 

Our Korth Air.cricav. colonies arc to be confidcicd as the fron¬ 
tier of the Britifo empire on that fide. The frentier of any do¬ 
minion being attack’d, it becomes not merely “ the cai.Je” of 
the people immediately alleged, {the inhabjt.ants of that fron¬ 
tier) but properly “ thecanje” of the whole body. Where the 
frontier people owe and pay o'oedicncc, there they have a right 
lolook for protcftioc.No politicilpropoftlion is belter ellabliflicd 
than tins. It is therefore invidious to reprefent the “ blood and 
treafnre” fper.t in this war, as fpentin “ the caufeofthe colo-' 
" nics”oBly, and that they aie abfurd and ungrateful” if 
they 
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tl'.cy thinl; wc liave done nothing milefs we “ make conquefts for 
“ them,” and reduce Cmmda to gratify their “ vain ambiti- 
“ on,” yr. It will not be a conqiiett for them, nor gratify any 
vain ambition of theirs. It will be a conqueft for the whole, and 
all our people will, in the increafe of trade and the eafe of taxes, 
find the advantage of it. Should we tc obliged at any time to 
make a wai for the proteflion of our commerce, and to fecure 
the e.vportation ofour niamifaflures, would it be fair to repre- 
fent fiich a war merely as blood and treafiire fpcni in the caufe of 
the weavers of I cr, Nor-wich, or the If'cjl, the Cutlers of 
ShifiiU, or the button-makers of I hope it will 

appear before I end thefe Iheets, that if ever there was a rathnal 
sasic, this is truly fuch a one ; a war in which the intereft of the 
nd'ole nation is direftly and fundamentallv concerned. 

Thofe ivho would be thought deeply Ikilled in human nature 
effea to difeover felf-interelled views every where at the bottom 
of the faireft, the moll generous condufl. Sufjricions and char¬ 
ges of this kind, meet with ready reception and beleif in the 
minds even of the multitude; and therefore lefs acutenefs and 
addrefs than the remarbr is pofl'e/Ted of, would be fufficient to 
perfuade the nation generally, that all the zeal and fpirit mani- 
feflcd and exerted by the colonies in this war, was onlyiii 
“ their own caufe” to “ make conquells for the.mfelvc5,” td 
engage us to make more for them, to gratify their “ own vain 
“ ambition.” But Ihould they now humbly addrefs the mother 
country' in the terms and fentiments of the remarker, return her 
their grateful acknowledgments for the blood and treafure fhe 
had fpent in “ their caii/e,” confefs that enough had been done 
“ far them allow that “ Englijh forts railed in proper palTes, 
‘‘ will, with the wifdom and vigour of her adminikration” be a 
fufficient future proteflion; exprefs their defires that their peo¬ 
ple may be confined within the mountains, left if they arc fuf- 
fered to fpread and extend themfelves in the fertile and pleafant 
country on the other fide, they ftiould “ imreafe hifimteljfram all 
" caufes,” “ live wholly on their own labour” and become in¬ 
dependent ; beg therefore that the French may be fuffered to re¬ 
main in pofleflion of Canada, as their neighbourhood may 
fceufeful to prevent our increafe; and the removing them 
C may 




niiy “ in its confcquences be even dangerous.” I fay, fliould 
-fuch an addrefs from the colonics, make its appearance here, 
though, according to the nmarktr, it would be a mod juft 
and leafonable one; would it not, might it not with more juftice 
be anfwcrcd; We underftand you, gentlemen, perfeaiy well: 
you have only your own intereft in view: you want to have the 
people confined within your prefent limits, that in a few years 
the lands you are poflefied of may increafe tenfold in value! you 
want to reduce the piice of labour by increafing numbers on the 
fame territory, that you may be able to fet up manufafturcs and 
vie with your mother country! you would have your people kept 
in a body, that you may be more able todifpute the commands 
of the crenvn, .and obtain an independancy. You would h.ave 
the French left in Canada, to exercife your military virtue, and 
make you a warlike people, that you may have more confidence 
to embark in fehemes of difobcdicr.ee, and greater ability to fup- 
port them! You have tafted too, the fweets of two or threz 
iiiLLioss Sterling per annum fpent among you by our fleets and 
forces, and you are unwilling to be without a pretence for 
kindling up another war, and thereby occafioning a repetition of 
the fame delightful dofes! But gentlemen, allow us to underftand 
our intereft a little liledwife: we fhall remove the French from 
Canada that you may live in peace; and we be no more drained 
by your quarrels. You fhall h.ave land enough ■ to cultivate, that 
you may have neither nccefllty nor inclination to go into manu- 
faSures, and wc will manufafture for you and govern you. 

A reader of the remarks may be apt to fay; if this writer 
would have us reftore Canada on principles, of moderation, how 
can we confiftcnt witli thofe principles, retain Gaudaloup, which 
he reprefents of fo much greater value! I will endeavour to ex¬ 
plain this, becaufe by doing it I fhall have an opportunity of 
fhowing the truth and good fenfe of the anfwer to the interefted 
application I have juft fuppofed. The author then is only n/- 
parantly and not really inconfiftent with himfelf. If we can ob. 
uin the credit of moderation by reftoring Canada, it is well: 
but we fhould, however, reftore it at all events; becaufe it 
would not only be of no ufe to us, but “ the poireflion of it (iji 
his opinion) may in its confequence be dangerous.” As how? 



Why, plainly, (at length it comes out) if the French are not left 
there to check the growth of our colonies, “ they will extend 
“ thcmfelves almoft without bounds into the in-land parts, and 
“ increafe infinitely from all caufes;—becoming a numerous, 

« hardy, independent people, poflelfed of a llrong country, com- 

municating little or not at all with England, living wholly on 
“ their own labour, and in procefs of time knowing little and 
“ enquiring little about the mother country.” In fliort, accord¬ 
ing to this writer, our prcfent colonies are large enough and 
numerous enough, and the French ought to be left in h’orth A- 
merica to prevent their increafe, left they become not only u/cle/s 
but dangerous to Britain, 

I agree with the gentleman, that with Canada in pur polTein- 
on, our people in America will increafe amazingly. I know that 
that their common rate of increafe, vrhere they are not molefted 
by the enemy, is doubling their numbers every twenty five years 
by natural generation only, exclufive of the accellion of foreign- 
ers.f 1 think this increafe continuing, would probably in a cen¬ 
tury more, make the number of Britijh fubjefts on that fide the 
water more numerous than they now are on this; but I am far from 
entertaining on that account, any fears of their becoming either 
ufek/s or dangerous to us; and I look on thofe fears, to be merely 
imaginary and without any probable foundation. The remar- 
hr is referv’d in giving his reafons, as in his opinion this “ is 
not a fit fubjefl for difeuflion.” I lhall give mine,becaufe I con¬ 
ceive it a fubjeft ncce.Tary to be difeufs’d; and the rather, as thofe 
fears how groundlcfs and chimcrcial foever, may by poffefling the 
multitude, poflibly induce the ableft miniftry to conform to them 
againft their own judgment, and thereby prevent the alluring to 
the 


1 ThereafonofthiiEreattrincrtare in America than In Europe, ii, that 
in gill Icttlcd countries, all trades, farms, offices, and employments are full, 
and many people refrain mairylng till they Ice an opening, in which they 
can fettle clicrafelves, with a realunahlc pwlpeft of maintaining a family; 
blit in/JjneriVu, it being cafy to obtain land which with niodctate labour 
will afford fubfillencc and fometliing to fpare, people marry more readily 
and earlier in life, whence arifesa numcrons offspring and tlie fwift popula¬ 
tion of thofe countries. ’Tisa common error that we c-nnot fill our pro¬ 
vinces or increafe thcnnmbcr of ihein, witliont draining tliis nation of its 
peyple. The incictneut alone of out prefent colonics is liifficicnt for both thole 



the Britijh name and nation a liability and permanency that no 
man acquainted with hiftory durft liave hoped for, ’till our Ami- 
rican pofleflions opened the pleafing profpefl. 

The remarker thinks that our people in America, “ finding 
“ no check from Canada would extend themfelves almoll with- 
“ out bounds into the inland parts, and increafe infinitely from 
“ allcaufes.” The very reafon he affignsfor their fo extending, 
and which is indeed the true one, their being “ invited to it by 
“ the pleafantnefs, fertility and plenty of the country,” may 
fadsfy us, Aat this extenfion will continue to proceed as long as 
there remans any plcafant fertile country within their reach. And 
if we even fuppofe them confined by the waters of the MiJJiJfifi 
ivellward, and by thofe of St. Laurence and the lakes to the north¬ 
ward, yet Hill we lhall leave them room enough to increafe even 
in the Jfarfe manner of fettling now praflis’d tliere, till they a- 
mount to prehaps a hundred millions of fouls. This mull take 
fome centuries to fulfil, and in the mean time, this nation mull 
necelTarily fupply them with the manufaillures they confume, be- 
caufe the new fettlers will be employ’d in agriculture, andthenew 
fettlements will fo continually draw off the fpare hands from the 
old, that our prefent colonies will not, during the period we have 
mention’d, find tliemfeives in a condition to manufadlure even for 
their own inhabitants, to any confiderable degree, much lefs for 
thofe whoare fettling behind them. Thus our trade mull, till 
that country becomes as fully peopled as England, that is for cen¬ 
turies to come, be continually intreafing, and with it our naval 
power; becaufe the ocean is between us and them, and our fliips 
and feamcn mull increafe as that trade increafes. 

The human body and the polidc.il differ in thb, that the firll 
is limited by nature to a certain llaturc, which, when attain’d 
it cannot, ordinarily, exceed ; the other by better government 
and more prudent police, as well as by change of manncis and 
other circumllances, often takes frefu Harts of growth, after being 
long at a Hand ; and may add ten fold to the dimenfions it had 
for ages been confined to. The mother being of full llature, is 
in a few years eqiial’d by a growing daughter: but in the cafe 
ofa mother country and her colonies, itis quite different. The 



growth of the children tends to encreafe the growtli of the mo-, 
ther, and fo the difference and fuperiority is longer preferv’d. 

Were the inhabitants of this iflandlimitcd to theirprefent num¬ 
ber by any thing in nature, or by unchangeable civcumllances, 
theequallity of population between the two countries might in¬ 
deed fooner come to pafs; but fin e experience in thofe parts of the 
ifland where manufaflurcs have been introduc’d, teaches us, 
that people incrcafe and multiply in proportion as the means and 
facility of gaining a livelihood increafe; and that this ifland, if 
they could be employed, is capable of fupportlng ten times its 
preient number of people. In proportion therefore, as the de¬ 
mand increaus for the manufaflurcs of Britair., by the increafe 
of people in her colonies, the numbers of her people at home 
will incieafc, and with them the llrength as well as the wealth 
of the nation. For fatisfaflion in this point let the reader com¬ 
pare in his .mind the number and force of our prefent fleets, with 
our fleet in Queen Elizaklh’s time* before we had colonies. 
Let hi.ni compare the ancient with the prefent Hate of our towns 
and ports on our wellern coaft, MamheJIer, Liverpool^ Kendal, 
Lancajler, Gla/goav, and the countries round them, that trade 
with and manutadlurc for our colonies, not to mention Lads, 
Halifax, Shtjield and Birmingham, and confider what a difference 
there is in the numbers of people, buildings, rents, and the va¬ 
lue of land and of the produce of land, even if he goes back no 
farther than is within man’s memory. Let him compare thofe 
countries with others on this fame ifland, where manufac'lures 
have not yet extended themfelvcs, obferve the prefent diffe¬ 
rence, and rcflefl how much greater our llrength may be, if 
numbeis give fb-cngtii, wlien cur manufaflurers Jhall occupy e- 
very pai-t of the ifland where they can poflibly be fubfifted. 

Hut, fay the objedor.-;, “ there is a certain dillance from the 
fca, in America, beyond which the expence of carriage will put 
a flop to the fale and confumplion of your manufklures; and 
this. With the difliculty of making returns for tliem, will oblige 
the inhabitants to manufadure for themfelvcs; ofcourfe, if you 
fuller your people to extend their fettl«mcnts beyond that dif- 


! Viz, 40 fail, none of more than 40 guns. 
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tance, your people become ufelefs to youand this didance is 
limited by Ibme to zoo miles, by others to the jlpakchinn moun¬ 
tains. Not to indft on a very plain truth, that no part of a do¬ 
minion, from whence a government may on occafion draw fup- 
plies and aids both of men and money, tho’ at too great a dif- 
tance to be fupply’d with manufaftures from fome other part, is 
therefore to be deem’d ufelefs to the whole; I lliall endeavour 
to ihow that thefe imaginary limits of utillity, even in point of 
commerce are much too narrow. 

The inland parts of the continent of Eunpt are much farther 
from the fea than the limits of fettlement propofed for Jmtrica. 
Germany is full of tradefmen and artificers of all kinds, and the 
governments tliere, are not all of them always favourable to the 
commerce of Britain, yet it is a well-known faft, that our ma- 
nufaftures find their way even into the heart of Germany. A(k 
the great manufatburers and merchants of theLeeJs, Skff.eU, Bir¬ 
mingham, Manchepr and Nonvich goods, and they will tell 
you, that fome of them fend their riders frequently thro’ 
France or Spain and Itaiy, up to Henna and back thro’ 
the middle and nothern parts of Germany, to fhow famplet 
of their wares and colleft orders, which they receive by al- 
moft every mail, to a vail amount. Whatever charges arife on 
the carriage of goods, arc added to the value, and all paid by 
the confirmer. If tlrefe nations over whom we have no govern¬ 
ment, over whofe confumption we can have no influence, but 
what arifes from the cheapnefs and goodnefs of our wares; whofe 
trade, manufaSures, or commercial connedlions are not fubjefl 
to the controul of our laws, as thofe of our colonies certainly are 
in fome degree: I fay, if thefe nations purchafe and confume 
fuch quantities of our goods, notwithftanding the remotenefs of 
their fituation from the fea; how much lefs likely is it that the 
fettlers in America, who mull for ages be employ’d in agriculture 
chiefly, Ihould make cheaper for themfelvcs the goods our ma- 
nufaflurers at prefent fupply them with; even if we fuppofe the 
carriage five, fix or feven hundred miles from the fea as diflicult 
and expenfive as the like dillance into Germany : whereas in the 
latter, the natural diftances are frequently doubled by political 
ebftruftionsj I mean the intermix’d territories and clafliing in- 
terefls 




tcrclls of princes. But when we confider tliat the inland parts 
of/W/'iV5 are penetrated by great navigable rivers; that there 
are a number of great lakes, communicating with each other, with 
thofe rivers and with the fea, very fmall portages here and 
there excepted ;* that the fca coalls (ifone may be allow’d the ex- 
prclTion) of thofe lakes only; amount at lead to 2700 miles exclu- 
live of the rivers running into them; many of which are navigable 
to a great extent for boats and canoes, thro’ vaft trafls of coun¬ 
try; how little likely is it that the cxpence on the carriage 
of mirgoods into thofe countries, fliould prevent the ufe of them. 

If site poor Indians intliofe remote parts are now able to pay for the 
iiniien, woolen and iron wares they are at prefent fumiih’d with 
by tire Fraidi and Eaglijh traders, tho’ Indians have nothing but 
tvhat they get by hunting, and the goods are loaded with all the 
iinpofitions fraud and knavery can contrive to inhance their va¬ 
lue; will not indullrious Englijh farmers, hereafter iettled in 
thofe countries, be much better able to pay for what lhall be 
brought them in the way of fair commerce ? 

If it is alked, what can fuch farmers raife, wherewith to pay for 
die raanufaftures they may want from us ? I anfwer, that the 
inland parts ol America in queilion are well known to be fitted for 
the produflion-of hemp, flax, potafli, and above all filk; the 
fouthern parts, may produce olive oil, raifons, currans, indigo, 
and cocliincal. Not to mention horfes and black cattle, which 
may eafily be driven to the maritime markets, and at the 
fame time aflill in convoying other commodities. That the 
commodities firft mendoned, may eafily by water or land 
carriage be brought to the fca ports from interior America^ 
will not feem incredible, when we rcllcft, that hemp formerly 
came from the Ukraine and moll fouthern parts o{ RuJJia to Jp'ohg- 
da, and down the D-wina to Archangel, and thence by a perilous 
navigation round the Kersh Cafe to England and other parts of 
Europe 

• From Nlaillrl into lake OnMrij, the land carriage of ihe feveral porta- 
gei altogether, amounts to but about 27 miles. From lake Ontario into lake 
Eric, the land carriage at Niagara is but about I2 miles. All the lakesabove 
Wo^ora communicate by navigable ftraitsyfo that nolandcarriage is necef 
far)', to go out of one into another. From Prefqu’ifle on lake Erie, there 
are but 15 miles land-carriage, and that a good waggon road, to deef Rivera. 
kranjh ofthe Oiio, which brings you into a navigation of many thoufind 
miles inland, if yon take together the • Oi)0, the ‘"d *11 the gre»t 

tiiiriand braiitncithat nn into them. 




Eunpi. it now comes from the fame country up t'nc Dnitpir aikl 
down the Dma with much land carriage. Great part of the 
Ruffia iron, no high priced commodity, is brought 3000 miles by 
Land and water from the heart of Siberia. Furs, [the produce 
too of America] 'are brought to Amfierdam from all parts of Sibe¬ 
ria, even the moft remote, Kamfchatjka. The fame country fur- 
nilhes me with another inftance of extended inland commerce. It 
is found Worth wliilc to keep up a mercantile communication be¬ 
tween Reb.ing in China and Ptterjburgh. .And none of thefe inftan'- 
ces of inland commerce e.xceed thofe of the courfes by which, ai 
feveral periods, the whole trade of the w.ts carried on. Before 

the profperity of the Mamaluke dominion in Egypt fixed the liaplc 
for the riches of thci'«/?at Cairo and Alexandria, whither they were 
brought from the Red Sea, great part of thofe cotiimodities were 
carried to the cities of Cajhgar and Balk. This gave birth to thofe 
towns, that Bill fubfift upon the remains of their ancient opulence, 
amidfl: a people and country equally wild. From thence thofe 
goods were carried down the Amu, the ancient Oxm, to the Caf- 
fian Sea, and up the Wclga to Ajiracban, from whence they were 
carried over to, and down the Don to the mouth of that river, and 
thence again the Venetians direftly, and the Gemefe and Venetians 
indireftly by way of Kafa and Trehifonde, difpers’d them thro’ the 
Mediterranean and fome other parts of Europe. Another part of thofe 
goods was carried over land from the Volga to the rivers Dund 
and Kensa-, from both they were canned to the city of Wijbuy in 
the BcAtick, fo eminent for its fea-laws; and from the city of 
Ladoga on the Nema, we are told they were even carried 
by the Dnuistis. to Archangel, and from thence round the North 


Cape. 

Ifiron and hemp will bear the charge of carriage from this 
inland country, other metals will as well as iron, and cer¬ 
tainly filk, fince 3d. per lb. is not not above l per cent, on the 
value, and amounts to £.28 per ton. 

If the growths of a country find their way out ofit, the manu- 
faftures of the countries where they go will infallibly find 
their way into it. They who underlland the oecOnnomy and 
principles of manufaftures, know, that it is impoflible to ellablifli 
them in places not populous; and even in thofe that are popu¬ 
lous, hardly polfible to sftabljlh them to the prejudice of the 




places already In pofleflion of them. Several attempts have 
been made in France and countenanced by the government, 

to draw from us and eftablifh in thdfe countries, our hard-ware 
and woolen manufaftures, but witlidut fuccefs. The reafons are 
various. A manufaflureispartofa greatfyftem of commerce, 
which takes in convenicncies of various kinds, methods of provid¬ 
ing materials of all forts; machines for expediting andfadlitating 
labour, all the channels of correlpondence for vendingthewares, 
the credit and confidence neceflary to found and fupport thiscor- 
refpondence, the mutual aid of different ardzans, and a thoufand 
Other pardculars, which time and long experieiice have gradual¬ 
ly eftablilhed. A part of fuch a fyftem cannot fupport itfelf with¬ 
out the whole, and before the whole can be obtained the part 
petilhes. Manufaftures wherethey are in perfedtion, are carried 
on by a muldplicity of hands, each of which is expert only in 
his own part, no one of them a mailer of the whole ; and if by 
anymeans fpirited away to a foreign country, he is loll without 
his fellows. Thenitisa matter of the extremell difficulty to 
petfuade a compleat fet of workmen, Ikilled in all parts of a ma- 
nufadlory to leave their country together and fettle in a foreign 
land. Some of the idle and drunken may be enticed away, but 
thefe only difappoint their employers, and ferve to difeourage the 
Undertaking. If by royal munificence, and an expence that the 
profits of the trade alone would not bear, a compleat fet of good 
and Ikilful hands are collefled and carried over, they find fo 
much of the fyllera imperfedl, fo many things wanting to carry 
on the trade to advantage, fo many difficulties to overcome, and 
the knot of hands fo eafily broken, by death, diffatisfaftion 
and defertion, that they and their employers are dlfcouraged to¬ 
gether, and the pfojeflvanilhes into fmoke. Hence it happens, 
that eftablilhed manufadlures are hardly ever loft, but by for- 
teign conqueft, or by fome eminent inteiior fault in manners or 
government; a bad police oppreffmg and difeouraging the work, 
men, or religious perfecutions driving the fober and induftiiou* 
out of the country. There is in Ihort, fcarce a lingle inllance 
in hillory of the contrary, where manufafturcs have once taken 
firm root. They fometimes Hart up in a new place, but are gene- 
rally fupported like exotic plants at more expence than they are 
worth fbr any thing but curiofity, until thefe new fcatt become 
D Ibt 
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the refuge of the luanufafturers driven from tlie old ones. The 
conquell of Ccnjlmitimpk and final reduaion of the Grak em¬ 
pire, difpcrfed many curious manufaaurcrs into diftcrent parts 
of Chripndom. The former conquells of its provinces had .be¬ 
fore done the fame. The lofs of liberty in Vmna, Milan, Fh- 
nuce, Pifa, Pijicia, and other great cities of halj, drove the 
manufadurers of woolen cloth into Spain and Flanders. The 
latter firft loft their trade and manufaaurers to Jnt-xerp and the 
cities of Brabant-, from whence by perfecution for religion they 
were fent into HclLv.d and England. The civil wars during tire 
. minority of Charles the firft of Spain, which ended in die lofs of 
. the liberty of their great towns, ended too in the lofs of the 
manufaaures of Tcleda, Segovia, Salamanca, Medina del lampo, 
iSc. The revocation of the edia of Mantes, communicated, to 
all the Proteftant parts of Ennpt, the paper, filk, and other va¬ 
luable manufaaures of France, almoft peculiar at that • time to 
that country, and till then in vain attempted elfewhere. 

, To be convinc’d that it is not foil and climate, or even free¬ 
dom from taxes, that determines the rcfidence of manufaaurers, 
we need only turn our eyes on Holland, where a multitude of 
manufaaures arc ftill carried on (perhaps more than on the fame 
extent of territory any where in Europe) and fold on terms up¬ 
on which they cannot be had in any other part' of the world. 
And this too is true of thofe growths, which by their nature and 
the labour required to raife them, come the neareft to manu¬ 
faaures. 

As to the common-place objeaion to the North JImerican fet- 
tlements, that they are in die fame climate and their produce 
the fame as that of Tng/W; in the fij-ft place it is hot true; it 
is particularly not fo of the countries now likely to be added to 
our fettlcmcnts; and of our prefent colonies, the produas, lum¬ 
ber, tobacco, rice and indigo, great articles of commerce do 
not interfere with the produas of England : in the next place, a 
man m.uft know very littleof the trade of the world, who does 
not know, that the greater partof itis carried on between coun¬ 
tries whofe climate difters very little. Even the trade betweeu 
the different parts of thefe Britijh iflands, is greatly fuperior t« 
that between and aJl the Weji India itods puttoge- 

^ler, 

■ ■ li 
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If I have been fuccefsfull in proving that a conftderable com. 
mercc may and will fubfift behveen us and our future moll; in¬ 
land fettiements in North America, noUvithfianding their alliance, 

I have more than half proved no other inconveniency will arife' 
from their dillance. Many men in fuch a country, mud “ hnow,” 
mull “ think" and mull " rare” about the country they chief¬ 
ly trade with. The iuridicial and other conneclioiis of govern¬ 
ment are yet a fader hold than even commercial ties, and fpread 
direftly and indireflly far and wide. Bufmefs to be foilicited 
and caufes depending, create a great intercourfe even where pri¬ 
vate pioperty is not divided in dillcrent countries, yet tliis di- 
vifion will always fubfill where different countries are ruled by 
the fame government. Where a man has landed property both 
in the mother country ^nd a province, he will almoll abvays 
live in the mother country : this, though there were no trade, is 
fingly a fullicient gain. It is liiid, tliat Ireland pays near a million 
5/rr/% annually to its abfentees in England: The ballance of 
p'adc from 5/w/« or even Portugal is fcarcely equal to this. 

Let it not be faid we have no ?.hk\\iQesSmm North America. 
There are many to the writer’s knowledge; and if there are at 
prclcnt but lew of them that dillinguifli themfelvcs here by great 
expence, it is owing to the mediocrity of fortune among the ii:- 
habitants of the Northern Colonies ; and a more equal divifton.of 
landed property, than In the f/iyil/W/'n illands, fo that tlicrcare 
as yet but few large ellates. But if thofe wdio have fuch cllates 
rcfides upon and take care of them thtmfelves, are .they worfe 
fubjcdls than they would be if they lived idly in England? Great 
merit is alliimcd for the gentlemen of tPicWeJ! Indies, on the fcore 
of their refiding and fpending their money in England. I would 
not depreciate that merit ; it is confulcrable, for they might, if 
they pleafed fpend their money in France: but the difterence be- 
U-ecn their fpending it here and at home is not fo great. What do 
they fpend it in when they arc here, but tlie produce .andmanuftc- 
tiiresofthis country; and would they not do the fame if they were 
at home ? is it ofany great importance to th.c Englijh farmer, whe- 
liier the If'ejl India gentleman comes to London and cats his beef, 
pork, and tongues, frelli, or has thenr brougb.t to him in the //iyf 
Indies faked : whether he cats his Englijh cheefe and butter or 
drillks his Englijh ale at London or in Barbados? L tlie clothier’s. 




pr the mercer’s, or the cutler’s, or the toy-man’s, profit lefs, for 
their goods being worn and confumed by the fame perfons refid- 
ing on the other fide of the ocean ? Would not the profits of 
the merchant and mariner be rather greater, ^d fome addition 
made to our navigation, (hips wd feamen ? If the North Amri- 
fan gentleman (lays in lus own country, and lives there in that 
degree of luxury and expenc? with regard to the ufe of Britijh 
jnanufaflures, that his fortune entitles him to; may not his ex¬ 
ample (from the imitation of fupeiiors fo natural to mankind) 
fpread the ufe of thofe manufadiures among hundreds of families 
around him, and occafion a much greater demandfor them, than 
it would do if he Ihouid remove and live in London ? 

However this may be, if incur views of immediate advantage, 
it feems preferable that the gentlemen of large fortunes in North 
America Ihould refide much in England, ’tis what may furely be 
expefled as fall as fuch fortunes are acquired Acre. Their hav¬ 
ing “ colleges of their o wn for the education ofdiew youth,” will 
not prevent it: A little knowledge and learning acquired, incrca- 
fes the appetite for more, and will make the conve'rfadon of the 
learned on this fide the water more ftrongly defired. btland has 
its univerfity likewife ; yet this does not prevent the immenfc 
pecuniary benefit we receive from that kingdom. And there 
will always be in thie conveniencies of life, the politenefs, the 
pleafures, the magnificence of the reigning country, many other 
attraSions befides thofe of learning, to draw men of fubllance 
there, where thay can, apparently’ at leall, have the bell bargain 
of happincls for their money. 

OurtradetothelTe/fV/flillandsis undoubtedly a v^uable 
one: but whatever is the amount of it, it has long been at a 
(land. Limited as our fugar planters are by the fcantinefs ofter« 
litory, they cannot increafemuch beyond their prefent number; 
and this is an evil, as I (hall (hew hereafter, that will be little 
helped, by our keeping Quadaloupe. The trade to our Northern 
Colonies, is not only greater, but yearly increafing with the in- 
creafe of people: and even in a greater proportion, as the peo¬ 
ple incre^e in wealth and the abilityoffpending as well as in num¬ 
bers. I have already faid, that our people in the Northern Co¬ 
lonies double in about 25 years, exclufive of the accelEon of (Iran- 

gers. That I fpeak within bounds, I appeal to the authen¬ 
tic accounts frequently required by the board of trade, and 
tranfinittei 
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tranfmitted to tliat board by the refpeilive governors; of which 
accounts I Ihall feledl one as a fample, being that from the colony 
of Rhode IJIand '; a colon y that of all the others receives the leaft 
addition from llrangers. For the increafe of our trade to thofe co¬ 
lonies, I refer to the accounts frequently laid before Parliament, 
by the officers of the cuftoms, and to the cuftom-houfe books: from, 
which I hare alfo felefted one account, thatofthetradefrom Eng¬ 
land (exclufive of Scotland) to Fenfylvania f; a colony moft re¬ 
markable for the plain frugal manner of living of its inhabitants, 
and the moll fufpedled of carrying onmanufaftures on accountof 
the number of Crmawartizans, whoareknown to have tranfplan- 
ted themfelves into that country, tho’ even thefe, in truth when they 
come there, generally apply themfelves to agriculture as thefureft 
fupport and moil advantageous employment. By this account it 
appears, that the exports to that province have in 28 years, in 
creafed nearly in the proportion of 17 to i ; whereas the people 
themfelves, who by other authentic accounts appear to double 
^eir numbers (the ftrangers who fetttled there included) in about 
16 

*.Co^ of the Report of Governor Hopiini u tie ’Board of Trade, on tie Kumhert 
of People in Rhode Ifland, 

ill obedience to your lordfliips’commands. I have caufed the within ac¬ 
count to l e taken by ofliceta under oath By it there appears to be in thit 
colony, atthistlme35,9jp whitepcrloni, and 4^97 blacks, chiefly negroes. 

In the year 17J0, by order of the then lords commiflioners of trade and 
plantations, an account was taken of the number of people in this colony 
and then there appeared tobe 15,301 white perfans.and 2633 blacks. 

Again in the year 1748, by like order, an account was taken of the nnm- 
berofpeeplein 'this colony, by which it appears there were at that time 
! 1 ?) 7 SS white perfoni, and 4373 blacks, 

■ ’ ’ STEPHEN HOPKINS. 

Colony of Rhode Ifland, 

Dec. 24, 1755. 


^An Account of tie Value of the Export! from Enfllandlo Ptnjj/hania, In one 
Tear, taienat dtjfirent PerioJi, viz. 

In 1723 they amounted only to IJ'SPt : rp. : 4 

2730 they were 4b.S?2 .-7:5 

1737 jd.'ipo : S ; 7 





i6years,cannotinthc29yc.irshave incrcafedin a greater propor¬ 
tion than as to I: the additional demand then, and confumption oi' 
goods from of ijpartsin lyniore than the additional mim- 

ber would require, mud be owing to this, that the people hlu’ing 
by their induftry mended their circumilanccs, are enabled to in 
dulge themfelves in liner cloaths, better furniture, and a more 
general nfe of all our manufadlures than heretofore. In fatl, the 
occafion for Eng’ifo goods in North Amtrha, and the inclination 
to have and ufe them, is and mud be for ages to come, much 
greater than the ability of the people to pay for them ; they mull 
therefore, as they now do, deny themfelves many things they 
would otherwife chufe to have, orincreafe their indullry toobmin , 
them ;andthus,iftheylhouldatany time manufafturc fome coarfe 
article, which onaccount of its bulk or fome other circumllance, 
cannot fo well be brought to them from Britain, it only enables them 
the better to pay for liner goods that otherwife tliey could not in¬ 
dulge themfelves in :So that the exports-thitherare not diminillicd 
by fuch manufaflure but rather increafed. The fingle article of 
manufaflure in thefe colonies mentioned by the rcntnrkcr, is hats 
made in New England. It is true (here have been ever lince the 
fird fettlement of that country, a few hatters there, drawn 
thither probably at lird by the facility of getting beaver, wliile 
tlie woods were but little clear’d, and there was plenty of thofe 
animals. The cafe is greatly alter’d now. The bc.wcr fcint 
are not now to be had in New England, but from very remote 
places and at great prices. The trade is accordingly declining 
there, fo that, far from being able to make hats in any quantity 
for exportation, they cannot fupply their home demand ; and it 
is well known that fome thoufand dozens are fent thither yearly 
from London, and fold there cheaper than the inhabitants can 
make them of equal goodnefs. In faft, the colonies arc fo little 
fuited for edablilhing of manufaflures, that they are continu¬ 
ally lofing the few branches they accidentally gain. The work¬ 
ing brafiers, cuttlers, and pewterers, as well as hatters, who 
have happened to go over from time to time and fettle in the co¬ 
lonies, gradually drop the working part of their bulinefs, and 
import their refpeflive goods from England, whence they can 
have them cheaper and better than they can make them. They 
continue their Ihops indeed, in the fame w'.ay of dealing, but be- 



from Enghvui, inllead of being vmkm of thufe goods. 

I'lius much as to the apprchenfion of our colonies becoming 
ufAefs to us. I diall next confider the other fuppolition, that 
their growth may render them dangerous. Of this 1 own, I have 
not the lead: conception, when I confider that we have already 
fourteen fepcrate governments on the maritime coall of the con¬ 
tinent, and if we extend our fcttlemcnts lliall probably have as 
many more behind tliem on the inhand fide. Thofe we now have, 
are not only under different governors, but have different forms of 
government, different laws, different intcrells, and fame of them 
(lilleient religious perfuafions and different manners. Their 
jcaloufy of each other is fo great that however neceliarj' an union 
ol the colonies has long been, for their common defence and fe- 
ciirity againfl their enemies, and how fenfible foever each colo¬ 
ny has been of tiiat nccellity, yet they have never been able to 
eiiect fucli an union among thctnfelves, nor even to agree in re- 
ijiieliing the motlicr country to ellabblh it for them. Notliing 
l)'.;t the immediate command of the crown has been able to pro¬ 
duce even.the imperfeft union but lately feen there, of the forces 
of fome colonies. If they could not agree to unite for their defence 
againllche/'r«if/uand/Wm;;r, who wereperpetuallyharaffing them 
iettlements, burning their villages, and murdering their people 9 
can it reafonably be fuppofed there is any danger of their uniting 
.againlltheirown nation, which proteSs and encourages them, with 
which they have fo many connections and ties of blood, interelland 
affeflion, and which ’tis well known they all love much more than 
theylovcone another.? In fliort, there are fo many caufes that mull 
opeiate to prevent it, that I will venture to fas-, an iinion amongll 
them for fuch a piirpofe i.s not merely improbable, it is impofli- 
ble; .and if the union of the whole is impolfible, tlie attempt of 
a partniitll be madnefs: as thofe colonics that did not join the 
rebellion, would join the mother country in fupprelling it. 

When I fay fuch an union is impoflible, I mean without the 
mod grievous tyranny and oppreffion. People who have proper¬ 
ty in a country which tliey may lofe, and privileges which they 
may endanger 9 aregencnally difpofed to be quiet 9 and even to 
bear much, rather than hazard all. While the government is 
mild and jull, while important civil and religious rights are fe- 
succ, fuch fttbjeCls will be datiful and obedient. The wave* 
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&)not rife, but when the winds blow. What fuch an adminl- 
ilradon as the Duke of jilva'i in the Nttbtrlani/:, might produce; 

I know not; but this I think I have a right to deem impof- 
fible. And yet there were two very manifefl: differences between 
that cafe, and ours, and both are in our favour. The firft, that 
had already united the feventeen provinces under one vifibld 
government, tho’ the Hates continued independant: The fecond, 
that the inhabitants of thofe provinces were of a nation, not only 
different from, but utterly unlike the Spaniards. Had the Netbsr- 
lasids been peopled from Spain^ the worft of oppreflion had probably 
notprovoked them to wilh a feparation of government. It mightand 
probably would haveruined the connoy, but wouldneverhavepro- 
duced an independant fovereignity. in faft, neither the very worft 
tof governments, the worft of politicks in the laft century, nor the 
total abolition of their remaining liberty, in the provinces oiSpain 
itfelf, in the prefent, have produced any independency that could 
be fuppOrted. The fame may be obferved of France. And let 
it not be faidthat the neighbourhood of thefe to the feat of go¬ 
vernment has prevented a feparation. While ourftrength at fea 
continues, the banks of the Ohio, (in point of eafy and expedi¬ 
tious conveyance of troops) are nearer to London, th^ the re- 
mote parts of France and Spain to their refpeflive capitals ; and 
much nearer than Connaught and Vlfter were in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. No body foretels the diflblution of the RuJJian mo¬ 
narchy from its extent, yet I will venture to fay, the caftem 
parts of it are already much more inacceflable from Peterjlurgh 
than the country on thtMiffiJJipi is from London ; I mean more 
men, in lefs time, might be conveyed the latter than the former 
diftance. The rivers Ohy, Jenefea and Lenai do not facilitate the 
communication half fo well by their courfe, nor are they half 
fo pradlicable as the Jmer/fiin rivers. To this I {hall only add 
the obfervation of Macbia-vel, in his Prince, that a government 
feldomlong preferves its dominon over thofe who are foreigners 
to it; who on the other hand fall with great cafe, and continue 
ihfeperably annex’d to the government of their own nation, which 
he proves by the fate of the Englijh eonquejls in France. 

Yet with all thefe difadvantages, fodifficult is it to overturn aa 
eftablilhed government, that it was not without the afliftance of 
France and England that the United Provinces themfelves; 

lyhifh teaches B5, that if the vifionaty danger of independence in 



bitr colonics is to be feared, nothing is more likely to render it 
fubftantial than tlie neighbourhood of foreigners at enmity with 
tliefovcreign government, capable ofgiving either aid or an afylum, 
a~ the event fiall require. Vet againll; even thefedifadvantages, 
dill S/tiiii preferve almofl ten provinces, merely thro’ their want 
of union, which indeed could never have taken place among 
t: e others, but for caufes, fome of wliich are in our cafe impolfi- 
b!v, and others it is impious to fuppofe poflible. 

The Ramans well underilood that policy which teaches the 
fecurity arifitig to the chief government from feperate ftates a- 
mong tlie governed, when they reftored the liberties of the ftates 
of G'ra.v, (opprclled but united under itraffi/o//,) by an edict 
tliat every Hate ftioiild live under its own laws.* They did not 
even name a governor. Independence of each other, and fcparalt 
inMejls, tho’ among a people united by common manners, lan¬ 
guage, and I may fiiy religion, inferior neither in wifdom, bra¬ 
very, nor their love of liberty, to tHc Remans thcmfelves, was all 
tlie fecurity the fovereignsw'ifhedfor tlieir fovereignty. It is true, 
they did not call themfclves fovereigns; tliey fet no value on the 
title ; they were contented with polTelling the thing j and polTeft 
it they did, even without a Handing army. What can be a ftron- 
ger proof of the fecuvity of their polieflion : And yet by a policy 
fimilar to this throughout, was the iJown?/world fubdued and held: 
4 world compofed of above an hundred languages and fets of 
manners different from thofe of tlieir mailers."I- Yet this domi¬ 
nion was unlhakeable, till tlie lofs of liberty and corruption of 
manners over turned it. 

E But 



Itadnpsp:,!: Kammqie : v qu.tluo regions vmrem, sa inprejens t.-mpus m- 
litres cos jaJl'mefijiifrelpeHujiopiill Raman: bsiere fe; ir Ji jnmnh helium cum 
popuh Romano regiiiisfitilfel fiiis. exit urn ejus viUoriam Romanis, phi liierijtem 
Jlaiuruincralcrent.— Inijualmr regioncs dejetibi Maadoiiiam, utfuum quec^uc 
concilium halcrcl,flacuit: ir dimidium Iribuli quam quod regibus fetrefolili cranti 
tcpuhRtiiKiiOpcriieree S'™ili»hif3c in Illyr'icum mrndata. 

* J-iv. lit. 45- 
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But what is the prudent policy inculcated by the remarker, ta 
obtain this end, fecurity of dominion over our colonies: It is, to 
leave the French in Canaeia, to “ check" their growth, for other- 
wife our people may “ increafe infinitely from all caufes.” \Vc 
have already feen in what manner the French and their Indiam 
check the grc-LVth of our colonies. ’Tis a modefl: word, this, check, 
for maffacreing men, women and cliildren. The writer would 
if he could, hide from himfelf as well as from the public, the 
horror arifing from fuch a propofal, by couching it in general 
terms : ’tis no wonder he thought it a “ fubjeft not lit for dif- 
“ culTion” in his letter, tlio’ he recommends it as “ a point that 

“ Ihould be tlie conllant objea of tlie minifters attention !- 

ButifCnWu is rellored on this principle, will not Britain be 
guilty of all the blood to be Ihed, all the murders to be com- 
mitted in order to check this dreaded growth of our own people ? 
Will not this be telling the French in plain terms, tliat the hor¬ 
rid barbarities they perpetrate with tlieir kilians on our colonills 
are agreeable to us ; and that they need not apprehend the re. 
fentment of a government with whofe tiews tirey fo happily con¬ 
cur ? Will not the colonies view it in this light f Will they have 
reafon to confider themfelves any longer as fubjefls and children, 
when theyfind their cruel enemies halloo’d upon them bythecoun. 
try'from whencethey fprung,the government that owes them pro- 
teflion as it requires their obedience i Is not this the moll like¬ 
ly means of driving them into the arms of the French, who can 
invite them by an offer of that fecurity their own government 
chufes not to afford them ? I would not be thought to infmuate 
that the remarker wants humanity. I know how little many good 

naturedperfonsareaffeaedbythe diilrcffes of people .at a dif- 

llance and whom they do not know. There arc even thofe, who, 
being prefent, can fvmpathize fincercly with thegnef of a lady 
on the fudden death of her favourite bird, and yet can read of 
the finking of a city in Syria w ith very little concern. If it be, 
after all, thought neceffary to check the growth of our colonies, 
give me leave to propofe a method Icfs cruel. It is a method of 
whichwehavcane.-;amplein feripture. The murder of huf- 
bands, of wives, of brothers, fillers, and children whofe pleafing 
fociety has been for fome time enjoyed, aileas deeply the refpec- 
^ve fiirviving relations; but grief for the death of a child juft born 
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is fliort and cafil)' fupported. The method I mean is that which 
was diflated by the Egyptian policj', when the “ infinite increafe” 
of AQiljiUrenof IJrael was appicheiuied as dangerous to tlie ftate.'^ 
Let an aft of parliament, tlian be made, enjoining tlie colony 
miduives to ilille in the birth every third or fourth child. By 
tills means you may keep thecolonies to their prefent fize. And 
if they were under the hard alternatii'c of fubniitting to one or 
the other of thefe fchemes for checking tlicir growth, 1 diue aa- 
fwer for them, they would prefer,the latter. 

But all tiiis debate about the propriety or impropriety ofkeep- 
ing or relloring Canada, is poflibly too eraly. We have taken 
the capital indeed, but the country is yet far from being in our 

polTellion : and perhap.s never v.ill be: for if our M.rs 

are perfuaded by fiich counfcllors as thei w/rtiA-tr, that the French 
there .are “ not the w oiit of neiglibours,” and tliat if we 
had conquered Canada, we ouglit for our own fakes to rellore 
it, as a check to the growth of our colonics, 1 am then afraid 
we lhall never take it. For there are many ways of avoiding the 
completion of the coiiquell:, tliat will be Icfs exceptionable and 
lefs odious than the giving it up. 

The objeftion 1 have ofteii. heard, that if we had Canada, 
we could not people it, without draining Erilain of its iiiliabi- 
tants, is founded on ignorance of the nature of population in 
new countries. When we iirli began to colonize in America, it 
was ncce/liiry to fend people, .and to fend feed-corn; but it is 
notnownccelTary that we fliould furnilh, for a new colony, cither 
one or the other. The annua! increment alone of our prefent 
colonies, without dtininilhing their numbers, or requiring a man 
from hence, is fuiheient in ten years to fill Canada witJi double 
the number of Eiglijh that it now has of French inhabitants§, 
Thofc who .are protcila.nts .among the Fiver/', will probably chufe 
to remain under the Eiglijh government; many will chufe to 

r?- 

* AaiFhatcahCM unto Ills people, hclioM the people of the chiMren of 
Ifrael :.tc men ami mightier ih.m «e; come on, let us ileal -A/dj Aih 
tiicra ; leji ll:.) ii::i!lip!y, ard it come to p.!!'! that when there fillctii ui.t any 
war, they join alio unto rmr enemies anil liji'.t apaiiift us, ami I'o get them 

up outer the lanj..And the hingipakc to the f/iiiv-.a miduives, icc. 

i'.wd/ij, Chp. I. 

§ In faft, there has not gone from BriVur/i to our colonies tlielc to yeare 
pall, to letlle there, lb many as tofamiliesa year; the new fcttlits arc ci¬ 
ther the offspring of the old, or emigrants from Cirmany ot the nouh of 



remove if they can be allowed to fell their land, improvement^ 
and efFefts: t!tc rcll in that thinfettled country, will in lefs than 
half a century, from the crowds of fettling round and 

among them, be blended and incorporated with our people bollt 
in language and manners. 

In Gaudahupe thccafeisfomewhat different; and though I am far 
fromthinkingwe havefugar land enough*', 1 caiinotthink GaiiJa- 
/cy/ifisfodefirableanincreafeofit, as oiherobjecls the enemy would 
probably be infinitely more ready topartwiih. A country fil/jhi- 
hahited by any nation is no properpofleiTionforanotherof different 
language, manners and religion. It is hardly ever tenable at lefs 
e.\-pencc than it is worth.—But the iffe of Cycm-.c, and its ap¬ 
pendix EqainoBial-France, would indeed be an acquifition every 
way fuitable to our fituation and defires. This would hold all 
that migrate from Barbadoes, the Lec-.vard-If.ands or Jamcdca. 

It would certainly recal into an Ei:g!:Jh government (in which 
there would be room for millions) all who have before fettled 
or purchafed in Marthiico, Gaudaicupe, San/a-Cniz or St. ’Jehu's, 
except fuch as know not the value of an EngVifl} government, and 
fuch I am fure are not worth recalling. 

But fliould tt'e keep Gmidaloupc, we are told it would enable 
us to export J. 300,000 in fugars. Admit it to be true, though 
perhaps the amazing increafe of Er.glijh confumpdon might flop 
moll of it here, to whole profit is this to redound? to the pro¬ 
fit of the Ertnch inhabitants of the illand: except a fmall part that 
fhould fall to the Ihare of the EngUjh purchafers, but whofe whole 
purchafe money mull firft be added to the wealth and circuladop. 
of France. 

I grant, however, much of this £. 300,000 would be expend- 
ed in Britijh manufafilures. Perhaps, too, a few of the land¬ 
owners of Gaudaloup! might dwell and fpend their fortunes in 
Britain, (though probably much fewer than of the inhabitants 
of North America). I admit the advantage ariling to us from .hefe 
circumllanccs, (as far as they go) in die cafe of Gaudaloupe, as 
well, 

• It isoften faidwe have plenty of fugar-Iand Hill unemployed in Jnmaica: 
but thofe who are well act^uainte'd with that illand, know, that the remain¬ 
ing vacant land in it ii generally fmiatcd among mount:,ins, rocks and gullies, 
that m.ikc carriage imprafticable, Ib that no profitable ulecanbe made ofit, 
unlcfs the price of fugars Ihould fa greatly increafe as to enable the planter to 
make very expenfive toads, by blowing up rocks, ctefting bridges, i;c, every 
4 or 300 yards. . - ■ . 
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well as In that of our other Jf'cjl India fettlementi. Yet even 
this confumpfion is little better than that of an allied nation 
would be, who (liould take oiir manufadlures and fupply us 
with fu^ar, and put us to no expence in defending the place of 
growth. 

But though our own colonies expend among us almoll the 
whole produce of ourfugar, can we or ought we to promife our- 
fclvcs this will be the cafe of Gmidakipe. One 100,000^. will 
fupply them with Brltij'I manu-fiSures; and fuppofmg we can 
efteftually prevent the introduaion of thofe oi France, (which is 
morally impolTiblc in a country ufed to them) the other 200,000 
will dill be Ij.ent in France, in the education of their children 
and fupport of thcmfclves; or clfc be laid up there, where they 
will always think their home to be. 

Befidcs this confumption of Briiijh manufaaures, much is faid 
of the benefit we iliatl have from the fituation of Guadahupe, and 
we arc told of a trade to the Carraccai and Spanijh Main. In 
what refpea Canddmpe is better fituated for this trade than j^a. 
tiiaica, or even any of our other iflauds, I am at a lofs to guefj. 

I believe it to be not fo well fituated for that of the windward 
coaft, as Tobago and St. Lucia, which in this as well as other 
lefpefls, would be more valuable polTellions, and which, I doubt 
not, the peace will fecure to us. Nor is it nearly fo well lituated 
for that of the reft of the Spanifi Main as Jamaica. As to the 
greater fafety of our trade by the pofleflion of Gaudakupe, expe¬ 
rience has convinced us that in reducing a fingle ifland, or even 
more, we flop the privateering bufmefs but little. Privateers 
Hill fubfift, in equal if not greater numbers, and carry the vef- 
fels into Martinico which before it was more convenient to carry 
into Guadahupe. Had we all the Carihlces, it is true, they would 
in thofe parts be tvithout llielier. Yet upon the whole I fuppofe 
it to be a doubtful point and well worth confideration, whether 
our obtaining poiTellion of all the CarMces, would be more than 
a temporary benefit, as it would neceflarily foon fill the French 
part of Hifpanioia with French inhabitants, and thereby render it 
live times more valuable in time of peace, and little Icfs than im¬ 
pregnable in time of w.ar; and would prob,ably end in a few years 
in the uniting the whole of that great and fertile ifland under a 
French govcnimcnt. It is agreed on all hands, that our conquell 
of &, Chrijlopkrs, and driving the French from thence, lirft fur- 
nilh’d 
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■flilh’d Hijpaniolt with fkllful and fubftantial planters, and was 
confequently the firft occafion of its prefent opulence. On the 
other hand, I will hazard an opinion, that valuable as the Fre«ci 
pofleflions in the 1-fyi Ih£cs are, and undeniable the advantages 
they derive from them, there is fomewhat to be weighed in tlie 
oppofite fcale. I'hey cannot at prefent make war with EnghmJ, 
without exponng thofe advantages while divided among the nu¬ 
merous iflands they now have, much more than they would, were 
they pofleifed of St, DmingoonXy, there own fliarc of which 
would, if well cultivated, grow more fugar, than is now grown 
in all their Wefl India iflands. 

I have before faid I do not deny the utility of the conquell, or 
even of our future pofTeffioh of Gandalcufe, if not bought too 
dear. The trade of the Weft Indies is one of our moll valuable 
trades. Our poITefiions there delerve our greatefl care and atten¬ 
tion. So do thofe of North America. I fhall not enter into the 
invidious talk of comparing their due eftimation. It would be 
a very long and a very difagreeabic one, to run thro’ every thing 
material on this head. It is enough to our prefent point, if I 
have ihown, that the value of North America is capable of an im- 
menfe increafe, by an acquifttion and mcafures, that mull nccef- 
farily have an effecT; the direct contrary of what we have been in- 
duftrioufly taught to fear; and that Gaudaloufc is, in point of 
advantage, but a very fmall addition to our Weft India poflefii- 
ons, rendered many ways lefs valuable to us than it is to tire 
Trench, who will probably fet more value upon it than upon a 
country that is much more valuable to us than to them. 

There is a grem deal more to be faid on all the parts of thefc 
fubjefts; but as it would carry me into a detail that Ifearwould 
tire the patience of my readers, and which I am not without ap- 
prehenftons I have done already, I fliall refetwe what remans till 
Idare venture again on the indulgence of the publick. 


FINIS, 



In Coiiliriiiatlon of the Writer’s Opinion concerning PepIatU 
mi, Mmiufiicliiyts, life, he has thought it not amifs to add an 
I'.xtraft from a I’iecc written fome Years fince in Jmrica, where 
tlie Facts raiifl: be well known, on which the Reafonings arc 
founded. It is intitlcd 

OBSERVATIONS 

CONCERNING THE 

Increase of Mankind, 

Peopling of Countries, ifc. 

Written in Pensilvania, 1751. 

I. A B L E S of the proportion of marriages to births, of 
•1- deaths to births, of marriages to the numbers of inha¬ 
bitants, life, formed on obfervations made upon the bills of mor¬ 
tality, chridenings, l^e, of populous cities, will not fuit coun¬ 
tries ; nor will tables formed on obfervations made on full fettled 
old countries, as Europe, fuit new countries, as Amtrka. 

2. For people increafe in proportion to the number of marria¬ 
ges, and that is greater in proportion to the eafe and convenience 
of fupporting a family. When families can be eafily fupported, 
more perfons marry, and earlier in life. 

3. In cities, where all trades, occupations and offices are full, 
many delay marrying, till they can fee how to bear the charges 
of a family; which charges ar e greater in cities, as luxury is 
more common; many live fingle during life, and continue fer- 
vants to families, journeymen to trades, l£e. hence cities do not 
by natural generation fupply themfelves with inhabitants; the 
dcatlis are more than the births. 

In countries full fettled, the cafe mud be nearly thefame; 



all lands being occupied and improved to the hcighth; thofe whd 
cannot get land, muftlabour for others that have it; when la¬ 
bourers are plenty, their wages will be low; by low wages A 
family is fupported witli difficulty; this difficulty deters many 
from marriage, who therefore long continue feiwants and fmglc. 

—Only as the cidcs takes fupplics of people fromthecoun- 
try, and thereby make a little more room in the country, marri¬ 
age is a little more encouraged there, and the births exceed the 
deaths. 

5. Great part of jJare/c is full fettled ttfith hufbandmen, ma- 
nufaSurers, and therefore cannot now mucli incrcafe in peo¬ 
ple: America is chiefly occupied by Indiam, who fubfift moftly by 

hunting.-But as the hunter, of all men, requires the great- 

eft quantity of land from whence to draw his fubfiftance, (the 
hufbandman fubfifting on much lefs, the gardener on Hill lefs; 
and the manufadlurer requiring leaf! of all) the Eurep^am found 
America as fully fettled as it well could be by hunters; yet thefc 
having large tra£b, were eafily prevailed on to part with porti¬ 
ons of territory to the new comers, who did not much inter¬ 
fere with the natives in hunting, and furnilhed them with many 
things they wanted.' 

6. Land being thus plenty in and fo cheap as tliat a 

labouring man, that underftands hufbandry, can in a fliort time 
fave money enough to purchafea piece of new land fiifficient for 
a plantation, whereon he may fubfift a family; fuch are not a- 
fraid to marry; for if they even look far enough forward to con. 
fider how their children when grown up are to be provided for, 
they fee that more land is to be had at rates equally eafy, all 
circumftanccs confidcred. 

7. Hence marriages in .(^v707caaremorcgcner.al, and more ge¬ 
nerally early, than in Europe. And i fit is reckoned there, that there 
is but one marriageper n;7»a»; among loo perfons, perhaps we 
may here reckon two; and if in Europe they have but four births 
to a marriage (many of their marriages being late) we may here 
reckon eight; of which if one half grow up, and our marriages 
are made, reckoning one with another, at twenty years of age 
our people muft at leaftbe doubled every twenty years. 

8. But notwithftanding tliis increafe, fo vaft is the teriitoiy of 
l^onh AmtaUa, that it require many ages to fettle it fully; 



Slid till it is fully fettled labour will never be cheap here, where 
no man continues long a labourer for others, but gets a plantati¬ 
on of his own; no man continues long a journeyman to a trade, 
hut goes among thofe new fettlers, and fets up for himfelf, l^c. 
Hence labour is no cheaper now, in Pciif.haiiia, tlian it was 
thirty years ago, tho’ fo many thoufand labouring people have 
been imported from Germany and hehud. 

g. The danger therefore of tliefe colonies interfering with 
[heir motlier country in trades that depend on labour, manufac¬ 
tures, &c. is too remote to rctiiiire the attention of Greal Briiain. 

10. But in proportion to the increafe of the colonics, a vail 
demand is growing for manufadlures; a glorious market 
wholly in the power of Britain, in which foreigners cannot in¬ 
terfere, which will increafe in a Ihort time even beyond her 
power of fupplying, tho’ her whole trade lliould be to her 
colonies. r * * * ‘f * *■ 

iz. ’Tis an ill-grounded opinion that by the labour of Haves, 
America may poflibly vie in cheapnefs of manufaflures with Bi i- 
Uhl. The labour of Haves can never be fo cheap here as the la¬ 
bour of working men is in Britain. Any one may compute it. 
intereft of money is in the colonies from 6 to loper Cent. Slaves 
one with .another coll 30/. Sterling/w head. Reckon then the 
intereft of the firft purchafe of a Have, the infiirancc or rifque on 
his life, his cloathing and diet, e.xpences in his ficknefs .and lofs 
of time, lofs by Iris neglea of bufinefs (neglea is natural to the 
man who is not to be benefited by his own care or diligence) cx- 
pence of a driver to keep him at w'ork, and his pilfering from 
time to time, almoft every Have being from, the nature ofHavery 
a thief, and compare the w'hole amount with the w'agcs of a ma- 
nufaaurer of iron or wool in England, you will fee that labour is 
much cheaper there than it ever can be by negroes here. Why 
then wall Americans purchafe HavesBec.niife Haves may be kept 
as long .IS a man picafes, or has occafion for their labour; w'hile 
hired mert are continually leaving their mailer (often in the midft 
ofliis bufinefs) and fettlng up for themfelves. § 8. 

13. As the increafe of people depends on the encouragement 
of marriages, the following things mull diminIHi a nation, -vizs 
I. The being conijuered; for the conquerors will engrofs as ma- 



ny offices, and exaft as much tribute or profit on the labour of 
the conquered, as will maintain them in their new cflabliihinent; 
and this diminilhing the fubfiftence of tire natives, difcourages 
their marriages, and fo gradually diminilhcs them, while the fo¬ 
reigners increafe. 2. Lofs of territory. Thus the Britom be¬ 
ing driven into Wales, and crouded together in a barren country 
infufficient to fupport fuch great numbers, diminiflied till the peo¬ 
ple bore a proportion to the produce, while the Saxom increafed 
on their abandoned lands, ’till the ifland became full of Englijh. 
And were the Enghlh now driven Into Wah by fome foreign na¬ 
tion, there would in a few year's be no more Englijhmen in Bri¬ 
tain, than there are now people m Wales. 3. Lofs of trade. Ma- 
nufaiilures exported, draw fubfiftence from foreign countries for 
numbers; who are thereby enabled to m.ury .and raife families. 

If the i.adon be deprived of any branch of trade, and no new em¬ 
ployment is found for the people occupy’d in that bfailch, it 
will foon be deprived of fo many people. 4. Lofs of food. Sup- 
pofe anationhas afiftiery, which not only employs great num¬ 
bers, but makes the food and fubfiftence of the people cheaper: 
if another nation becomes mafter of the feas, and prevents the 
filhery, the people will diminifti in proportion .as the lofs of em¬ 
ploy, and dearnefs of provifion makes it more difficult fo fubfift 
a family. 5. Bad government and infecure property. People 
not only leave fuch a country, and fettling abroad incorporate 
nith other nations, lofe their native language, and become fo¬ 
reigners; but the induftryof thofe that remain being difeouraged* 
the quantity of fubfiftence in the country is leftened, and the fup¬ 
port of a family becomes more difficult. So heavy taxes tend to 
diminifti a people. 6. The introduflion of flaves. The negroes 
brought into the Englijh fugar iffands, have greatly diminiffied 
the whites there; the poor are by this means deprived of employ¬ 
ment, while afew families acquire vail eftates, which they fpend 
on foreign luxuries, and educadng their children in the habit of 
thofe luxuries; the fame income is needed for the fupport of one, 
that might have maintained one hundred. The whites who have 
flaves not labouring, are enfeebled, and therefore not fo gene¬ 
rally prolific; the flaves being worked too hard, and ill fed, their 
eonlHtutions are broken, and the deaths among them are more 
’■ ■■ • thaa 
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fhaii the births; fo that a continual fupply is needed from Afrktt, 

The nothern colonies having few llaves, encreafe in whites. 
Slaves alfo pejorate the families that ufe them; the white chil¬ 
dren become proud, difgulledwith labour, and being educated in 
idlenefs, arc rendered unfit to get a living by induilry. 

14. Hence the prince that acquires new territory, if he finds it 
vacant, or removes the natives to give liis own people room; the 
legiflator that makes effeilual laws forpromotingoftrade,increaf- 
ing employment, improsdng land by more or better tillage, provid¬ 
ing more food by filheries, fecuring property, lAc. and the man 
that invents new trades, arts or manufaflurcs, or new improve¬ 
ments in hulbandry, maybe properly called Fathers of theirliationf 
as they are the caufe of the generation of multitudes, by the en¬ 
couragement they afford to mairiage. 

15 As to privileges granted to the married, (fuch as the jus 
trium Uberonim among the Romans) they may hallen the filling of 
a country that has been thinned by war or pciiilence, or that has 
Qthenvife vacant territory, but cannot mcreafe a people beyond 
the means provided for their fubfillence. 

16. Foreign luxuries and needlefs manufactures imported and 
ufed in a nation, do, by the fame reafoning, increafe the people 
of the nation that furnilhes them, and diminilh the people of 
the nation that ufes them.—Laws therefore that prevent fuch 
importations, and on the contrary promote the exportation of 
manufadlures to beconfumed in foreign countries, may be called 
(with refpeft to the people thatmake them) generative lavss, as by 
increafing fubfillence they encourage marriage. Such laws like- 
wife flrengthen a country doubly, by increafing its own people 
and diminilliing its neighbours. 

17. Some fi'/n-o/Mv nations prudently refufe to confume the 
tnar.ufaifures o(EnJI-Imliu They fhould likewife forbid them 
to tlicir colonics; for thegain to the merchant is not to be com¬ 
pared with the lofs by this means of people to the nation. 

iS. Home luxury in the gre.at Increafcs the nation’.s manu- 
facliirers employed by it, who arc many, and only tends to di- 
miiiilh the families that indulge in it, who arc few. The greater 
the common fadiionable expence of any rank of people, the 
more cautio.us they are of marriage. Therefore luxury flKmld 
never be fufleredto become common. 


19. Til® 



ig. The great inaeafeofofispring inparticularfamilies, is not 
always owing to greater fecundity of nature, but fometimes to exam¬ 
ples of indullry in the heads, and induib ious ed ucation; by which the 
children me enabled to provide better for themfelvcs, and their 
marrying early is encouraged from die profpeclofgoodfubfillence. 

20. If there be a fefl; therefore, in our nation, that regard 
frugality and indullry as religious duties, and educate their chil¬ 
dren therein, more than others commonly do; fuch fefl; mull 
confequently increafe more by natural generation, than any oth.cr 
/eft in Briiaiu— 

21. The importation of foreigners into a country that has as 
many inhabitants as the prefent employments and provifions for 
fubiillence will bear, will be in the end noincrcafe ofpeople, un- 
lefs the new-comers have more indullry and frugality than the 
natives, and then they will provide more fubfidence and increafe 
in the country; but they will gradually eat the nadves out.— 
Nor is it necefiary to bring in foreigners to fill up any occafiona! 
vacancy in a country ; for fuch t acancy (if die laws arc good, § 
14, 16) will foon be filled by natural generarion. Who can now' 
find tlie vacancy made in ■S-.vMtw, I'rar.a, or otiicr warlike nati¬ 
ons, by the plague of heroifm 40 years ago ; in France, by the 
expulfion of the protelbants; in Englaml, by the fettlement of her 
colonies; or in G/i/Vra, by Ico yeais exportation of flaves that 
has blackoncd 'nzM Jmerica ? —'I'he thinnefs of the inhabitants 
in Spain, isowingto nadonal pride andidlenefs, and other caufes, 
rather than to the expulfion of the Mars, or to the making of 
new fettlcments. 

22. There is in fliort no bound to the prolific nature of plants 
or animals, but what is made by their crowding and interfering 
with each other’s m.eans of fubfillcncc. Was the face of the earth 
vacant of other plants, it might be gradutiily fowed and over¬ 
spread with one kind only; as fcrir.tlance, with I'ennel; and were 
it empty of other inhabitants, itmight in a fcw'agcs bercplenifli- 
ed from one nation only; as for inilancc, with En^Upmcn. Thus 
^here are fuppofed to be now upwards of cneMillion£W/jfouls 
’n North America, (tho’ ’tis tltouglit fcarce So,coo have been 
brought over fea) and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer in 
Britain, but rather many more, on account of the employment 
the colonies afford to manufafturc at home. This million doub- 



ling, fuppofc but once in 25 years, will in another century be 
more than the people of Englmi, anc} the greatell number pf 
Engliflmmi will be on this fide the water. What an accellion of 
power to the Britijh empirebyfea aswell as land ! What increafe 
of trade and navigation! What numbers of ihips and feamen! 
V/c have been here but little more than too years, and yet the 
force of our privateers in the late war, united, was greater, both 
in men and guns, than that of the whole Britijh navy in queeyi 

Elizabeth’s, time.-How important an affair then to Britain, 

is the prefent treaty* for fettling the bounds between her colo¬ 
nies and the French, and how careful fliould fhc be to fecure room 
enough, fince on the room depends fo much the increafe of her 
people? 

23. In fine, a nation well regulated is like a polypus§; takea¬ 
way a limb, its place Is foonfupply’d ; cut it In two, and-each de¬ 
ficient part fliall fpeedily grow out of the part remaining. Thusif 
you have room and fubfiftence enough, as you may by dividing, 
make ten polypufes out of one, you may of one make ten nati¬ 
ons, crpially populous and powerful; or ratlier, increafe a nati¬ 
on ten fold in numbers and flrength. »•»»»***» 

5 ^ water infert, well known to naturalifln 
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S INCE the foregoing fheets were printed off, the writer hai 
obtained accounts of the Exports to Nrr/i Jmoka, and the 
Weft Lidia IJlaiids, by which it appears', that there has been fome 
increafe of trade to thofe Iftands as well as to Ncrih Jinerha, 
though in a much lefs degree. The following extradl from thefc 
accounts will Ihow the reader at one view the amount of the ex¬ 
ports to each, in two different terms of five years; the terms 
taken at ten years diftance from each other, to Ihow the increafe, 
viz. 


Firft Term, from 1744 to 1748, inclufive. 

Nirthen Cehnitt . V/eJl India Ijlandt , 

J744--i;.«4°.iM la 4 • - -2.79^<ir 17 * 
^745 - • S34.3i(> 2 5 ■ - ■ S ° i . 6a ') 19 9 

I74« ■ - 754.945 4 3--- 472,994 '9 7 

1747 - - 72«,448 5 5 - - - 85'5.443 6 

1748 - - 830,243 9 - - - 734,095 '5 1 


Total,/. 3,435,258 I 2 Tot./. 3,353,337 »o lO 
Sifferciicr, 122,930 to 4 


/.3,4M,:«8 2 2 

Second Term, from 1754 to 1758, inclufive. 

Jdirlhirn Cilmies W/Ji India IJianJs, 

•754 - * 1,245,513 I II - - - 585,575 3 o 

2755 - - 2,177,848 5 10 - • - 594,557 13 3 

2756 - . 1,428,720 18 10 - - - 733.458 3 

>757 - - 1,727,924 2 10 ; - - 775,488 o 6 

2758 • • 1,832,948 13 10 - - - 877.571 19 n 

Total, / 7,414,057 4 3 Tot./.3,757,841 12 rr 
Diffoicncc, 3,545,215 II 4 


£■7,414,057 4 3 

In the firfi Term, total for 3,3'53,337 10 10 

In the feeoiidTerm,rfiiio .... . 3,757,841 12 i; 


Increafe, only/. 0,404,504 2 t 

Inthe firftTerm.totalforMriiirnCs/sfflfi, - - ■ 3,485,258 i 2 

Inihefecon(lTerni,i/i/rt.7,414,057 4 3 


Increafe, /. 3,927,789 3 s 

By thefe accounts it appears, that the Exports to the Weft In¬ 
dia Iftands, and to the Northern Colonies, were in the firll term 
nearly 
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nearly equal; the difference being only 122,936/. lor. 4</. and 
in the fecond term, the Exports to thofe iflands had only 
incrcafed 404,504/. id. —Whereas the increafe to the 

Northem Colonies is 3,927,789/. 3/. id. almoft Four Mil- 

Some part of this iaCreafed demand for Englifl goods, may be 
afcribed to the armies and fleets we have had both in North Amt- 
rica stniiiv: ll'ejl Indies; not fo much for what is confumed by 
the foldieiy; their clothing, ftores,' ammunition, lAc. fent from 
hence on account of the government, being (as is fuppofed) not 
included in thefe accounts of merchandize exported ; but as the 
war has cccafioned a great plenty of money in America, many 
of the inhabitants have increafcd their expence. 

Thefe accounts do not include any Exports from Scotland to 
America, which are doubtlefs proportionably confiderable; nor 
the Exports from Ireland. 


THE END. 





